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5 L0VAKIA, densely wooded^ enclosed by the peaks of the Car¬ 
pathians and the Tatras and furrowed by their ridges^ is like 
a natural park in the centre of Europe. But for the people living in 
the mountains and valleys life has been hard. Impoverishedfields and 
vineyards^ woods and pastures were the home of the Slovak nation. 
The towns and castles belonged to the Hungarian nobility as did all 
the riches that the country yielded. Right up to igi8 Slovakia was 
under the political domination of the Hungarians who held all 
administrative posts in the towns and thus controlled all cultural 
life. Only just before igi 8 the mere demand to set up a single Slovak 
secondary school provoked derisive laughter in the Hungarian 
Parliament. 

Poverty and political oppression had long hindered the de¬ 
velopment of a Slovak national culture. Music^ toOy especially Slovak 
national music ^ had a long way to go, in spite of the fact that music 
is in the very blood of the people. It is part of their nature to express 
themselves poetically and passionately. Theirs is a very old musical 
tradition and has always been an essential element in their lives. 
Song floated up from their work in the fields and forests, song 
resounded from inside their churches and cottages, with their pic¬ 
turesque wood-carving and colourful folk designs painted beneath 
the eaves. Song and lively dance tunes awakened the echoes from the 
village-green on feast-days and holidays. Here, as elsewhere, the 
mothers singing greeted the infant in the cradle. Songs, counting-out 
rhymes and the weaving of ^^magic spells'^ were an essential part 
of the childrens^ play; song and dance were the lasses' and lads'form 
of merry-making. Song was their outlet for joy and sorrow, hope and 
despair. Hundreds upon hundreds are the love-songs, soldiers' songs. 
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drinking-songs^ sacred songs and songs of defiance from the mountain 
lads—the outlaws who avenged the wrongs perpetrated by the nobility. 
Though the Slovak song fiourished, it was limited to the shepherd^s 
hut, to mountain, forest and hamlet. Far from the centres of culture, 
Slovak music was late in developing as an art form—for centuries 
there appeared no composer who could turn to account the treasures 
of folk art. 
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I. 

EARLIEST RECORDS 


L ittle is known of Slovak music in the pa¬ 
gan period. We can only assume that festivals, usage and 
custom, nature and the sentient life of man were reflected 
in song, and that there was no lack of sacred music, but the 
only scholar who could have preserved for us the music of 
that time, the Christian priest and monk, turned his back 
on pagan culture. The romantic ethnologists, like Kollar, 
Safafik and others, more poets than scientific investigators, 
tried to conjure up some idea of Slovak culture of the 
Vlllth, IXth and Xth centuries from the ancient texts of 
certain pagan songs. But it has to be admitted that there are 
little more than casual allusions to “the music of the Slav 
province”, as, for instance, the following remark by the 
Greek historian Theophylaklos: “In the year 590 the Greeks 
in Thrace took prisoner three men carrying musical instru¬ 
ments instead of weapons. The Emperor Mauritius asked 
who they were. ‘We are Slavs,’ they answered, ‘we love 
music and sing to the accompaniment of lute and gusla.’ 
The Emperor wondered at the quiet manners of the men, 
entertained them and gave them an escort back to their 
fatherland.” 

Christianity brought to Slovakia the Gregorian chant 
which was at that time the only mature, artistic music form 
in Europe and which had spread abroad from churches and 
monasteries. The use of the Old Slavonic liturgy, which 
was propagated by the apostles Cyril and Methodius from 
the time of their arrival within the realm of the Great 
Moravian Empire in 863 until the death of Methodius 



in 885, was of extreme importance. It was a translation of 
the Western liturgy and, in fact, the first mediaeval liturgy 
in a native tongue. As a result of intrigues on the part of 
German priests, it was prohibited by Rome in 885, but it did 
not die out immediately. It found its way to Bulgaria 
through disciples of Methodius, and to Russia where it 
most probably played a part in the shaping of church music. 
Apparently it also survived here and there within the Mo¬ 
ravian Empire for some time—it is at any rate known to 
have existed as late as the Xllth century in the Sazava 
Monastery near Prague. 

After the prohibition of the Old Slavonic liturgy, 
Latin predominated in religious ceremonies. The Nitra 
Monastery and the Choir School attached to it spread the 
use of Latin among an ever-widening circle of churches, and 
people attending divine service within their sphere of in¬ 
fluence sang or intoned simply the response, “Kyrie elci- 
son.” In Bohemia this response was made in the native 
tongue, and from it originated the oldest popular hymn, 
‘‘Hospodine, pomiluj ny” (“Lord Have Mercy Upon Us”). 

Evidence of the existence of musical documents of 
Slav origin is still extant in the fragment of a missal, the 
so-called Kiev Folioy in which the melodic outline of the 
oldest music that sounded in Slav churches is recorded in 
a notation similar to the neume notation. * 

In the XIth century the ecclesiastical and political 
life of Slovakia was forcibly linked with Hungary and thus 
brought into the sphere of western culture which influenced 
the liturgy as well as the church music. Many monasteries 
and chapters of the clergy in Slovak towns encouraged the 
singing of plainsong and spread a knowledge of its scales. 
The clergy in the chapters were aided by the priests and by 
the scholari laici. Through them the interest in plainsong 

* The Neumatic notation was the earliest practical notation 
system of the Middle Ages. 
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spread widely among the congregations, as is indicated in 
the numerous endowments and donations given by the 
more prosperous believers for the singing of devotions. 

From this whole period of the blossoming of the Gre¬ 
gorian chant we have valuable documents in monastery 
libraries, although they are but a fracdon of the original 
riches of the libraries salvaged from the storms of the 
following centuries. In Kremnica, Bratislava, Bardejov and 
elsewhere there were well-stocked parish libraries. There we 
find liturgical books copied on Slovak soil from the Xlth to 
the XVth centuries, which bear witness to a lively activity 
in music. Otherwise, most of the books were brought to 
Slovakia by the monks. The musical records preserved 
were written in neumes. The most significant document 
in the neumatic notation is the so-called Fray’s Codex from 
the chapter library in Bratislava, and the fragments of the 
Kremnica Gradual (1250-1300). 

Towards the end of the XVth century and in the 
early years of the XVIth the first organs were installed in 
Slovakia. This was probably brought about by German 
priests, and so we find them first in the towns of Kremnica 
and LevoCa, which were inhabited by German colonists. 
(The first organ known on Slovak territory was at Levota 
as early as the first half of the XVth century.) 

But in spite of a wealth of manuscripts from the times 
of the Gregorian Chant, we do not find any strikingly 
national tunes. Latin prevailed in the plainsong singing in 
Slovakia absolutely, even at a time when in fifteenth-century 
Bohemia the Reformation struggles were giving birth to 
national hymns. The Czech Reformation, which was able 
to hold the whole of Europe at bay, even militarily, for two 
decades, caused Bohemia’s rupture with the Roman Li¬ 
turgy. The Czech language became the language of the 
divine service and ecclesiastical songs. On the contrary, 
Slovakia remained almost untouched by the religious aspects 
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of the Hussite movement. Any Hussite ideas that did take 
root in Slovakia were not expressed in such a revolutionary 
and consistent way as in Bohemia. In Slovakia, even if the 
priest administered the sacrament in both kinds he remained 
faithful to Latin as the language of the service. 

There were repercussions later from the Bohemian 
Reformation in Slovak music: sacred songs written by the 
Bohemian Brethren, who carried on the Hussite tradition, 
took firm root in Slovakia, and may be presumed to have 
begun to have an influence on Slovak folk-song by the 
XVIth century. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF A NATIONAL MUSIC, 
SACRED AND SECULAR, IN THE XVIth 
AND XVIIth CENTURIES 


ECCLESIASTICAL POLYPHONIC MUSIC of 
^ this period in Slovakia hadquite an international charac¬ 
ter and in manuscripts and indexes of musical documents we 
come across such well-known and illustrious names of the 
masters of counterpoint as Josquin Des Pres, Ludwig Senfl, 
Heinrich Finck, and Orlando di Lasso. (The rare XVIth- 
century Antiphonary presented to the Bratislava Chapter, 
comprises a wide assortment of motets, hymns, and songs 
by various composers.) Many records dating from that time 
mention the beginnings of instrumental music. Many church 
choirs began using wind instruments in the performance 
of polyphonic hymns and from that it was but a step 
to the instruments being played independently in their 
own right. 

A theoretical treatise dates from this period: Epithoma 
utriusque musices practice (A Practical Text-book of Both 
Musics—^Vocal and Instrumental), whose author, STEFAN 
MONETARIUS from Kremnica, who lived in Poland, 
published this thesis on proportional notation* in 1519 
in Cracow. 

Side by side with sacred music, secular music con¬ 
tinued to gain ground in the castles and towns, and it was 
under the influence of both the art song and the folk-song 
that a national character crept into the sacred songs as well. 

A characteristic feature of social life in XVIth- and 
XVIIth-century Hungary (and therefore Slovakia) was the 

* Stages in the evolution of European notation—between the 
ncumes and staff notation. 
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historical song, which for the most part told tales of the 
Turkish Wars. In secular music the influence of these songs 
replaced that of the songs of the igrics, who were most likely 
musicians of Slavonic origin but of whose repertoire nothing 
has been preserved. The best known composer of the 
historical song was the Hungarian, Sebcstyen Tinodi, who 
published in Cluj in 1554 his Cronica^ a collection of twenty- 
three songs with music. The melodies which have been 
preserved reveal an artistic, non-folk origin. 

In the halls of the rich burghers’ residences the voice 
of the lute, the favourite instrument of that time, was to 
be heard. Musical manuscripts in Hungary of the lute 
repertoire (two from Levoca written in tablature) came from 
the “Highlands,” that is, Slovakia. It was the period of war 
and Turkish invasion, when only Slovakia, the northern 
district of Hungary, formed a cultural centre for the whole 
area for some considerable time. The volumes of lute music, 
especially dances, testify to the international nature of the 
lute repertoire, names of local composers being men¬ 
tioned only here and there. 

Collections of polyphonic vocal music come from 
LevoCa, among them the most interesting being the so- 
called Assorted Colleclmi and the Vietoris Codex^ particularly 
the seasonal dance-tunes recorded there. 

The typical Slovak folk-song—a peasant’s song based 
on a tetrachord—is represented by ceremonial, harvest and 
dance songs, reminiscent of the “frishky.”* A characteristic 
type of song is the hay-making song, sung by the maidens as 
they rake out the damp grass. Another, which developed 
during the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, was the herds¬ 
man’s song which used the notes of the major or minor 
triad, and nearly always sang a tale of brigands. 

* The “frishky” (from German frisch) was the Hungarian name 
of a very rapid old Slovak folk-dance, simple in style, which most 
probably originated in Slovakia. 
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Through the influence of Czech Protestants, the Slo¬ 
vak Protestants came to sing monophonic religious songs in 
thevemacular, and A Hj/mnalofSacred Christian Songs, printed 
for the Bohemian Brethren and dated 1576, became very 
popular, especially when, with the defeat of Protestantism 
in Bohemia, many exiles went to live in Slovakia. It is 
known that from the end of the XVI th century several 
attempts were made to issue collections comprised only of 
Slovak evangelical songs: in 1571 a Slovak named JAn 
SILVAN published in Prague J^ew Songs on Seven Psalms of 
the Penitents. Early composers of Protestant sacred songs in 
Slovakia were ONDREJ CENGLER, JURAJ BAnOV- 
SKY, DANIEL PRIBiS and others. At last, in 1636, there 
appeared a hymnal of fundamental importance, Cithara 
Sanctorum, containing the words of more than four hundred 
songs with the tunes of one hundred and sixty of them. 
It was the work ofa Czech-bom exile, JiftI TRANOSCIUS, 
from Te§in. Besides Tranoscius’s hymn book, further song 
books appeared in manuscript in Slovakia, for example The 
Senice Hymnal compiled by jAn OREL and ADAM STRE- 
ZENICKY (1692) and Turd L&ka Hymnal compiled by JAN 
LIBORCANSKY (1684). The “Cithara Sanctorum,” used 
in subsequent centuries reached more than 100 editions and 
influenced with its Czech text the development of the Slo¬ 
vak hterary language (Czech was the literary language for 
Catholic Slovaks till 1790, and for the Protestants till 1846). 
A reaction to the spreading of Reformation songs was the 
publication between 1655 and 1700 of a collection of 
Catholic songs, the hymn book Cantus Catholici, in an attempt 
to counteract them. It comprises over 200 melodies of 
monophonic songs, of which about one-third are of Re¬ 
formation origin. Some of them have a noticeably baroque 
character, particularly in the second edition, but the most 
remarkable are the songs of folk origin—Christmas carols 
with stories of shepherds and short litanies. 
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III. 

MUSIC OF THE BAROQ^UE PERIOD 


I N THE XVIIth CENTURY the territory of Slovakia 
had been exposed to the upheavals of the Thirty Years’ 
War which swept across western and central Europe. “Inter 
arma silent musac” is extremely apposite for this period. 
But there are records of religious plays in which vocal and 
instrumental music played an important part. We can get 
some idea of the pomp and splendour of these productions 
from the records of the play about John the Baptist, per¬ 
formed in 1715 in Trnava. Up to 150 performers took 
part—musicians and singers. 

Teachers and organists were the mainstay of music 
at that time, among them BENEDIKT SLAVKOVSKY, 
1687-1748, PAVLiN BAJAN, 1721-88, EDMUND 
PASGHA, 1714-72, composer of religious songs, carols and 
pastorals, and jAn FRANCISCI, 1691-1758, who worked 
in Germany and Slovakia, and was almost the only one of 
the evangelical school-teachers who did not limit himself to 
plainsong, but tried to enrich church music with cantatas 
and arias as well. 

ADAM SKULTfiTY, 1748-1803, attempted to work 
out the Slovak version of the thorough-bass.*) 

Carols and pastorals are the typical forms of baroque 
popular music. Still familiar and dear to all people of Cze- 

*) The term “thorough-bass” or “Basso contimio” denotes the 
way in which instrumental music was generally written during the 
baroque period. The composer attached figures to a line of bass notes 
in the score to fix the harmonic progressions of the composition and 
give a guide to the other parts. 
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choslovakia, they are a revelation of the national musicality. 
The pastorals are Christmas songs for one or more voices 
sung to the accompaniment of the organ and an orchestra, 
with a wide variety of instruments. A dramatic dialogue 
alternates among the soloists, who represent the shepherds 
announcing the birth of Christ and hastening to Bethlehem 
with their gifts. Though there is only one theme and a very 
simple one, the variations that can be worked out on it are 
almost inexhaustible. The joyful Christmas mood and the 
majesty are conveyed in the carols by a simple bar of triple 
time (3/4, 3/8) in a major key keeping almost consistently 
to the diatonic scale. The organ, or the instruments in the 
orchestra, imitate the tone of the shepherds’ instruments— 
the reed and the bagpipes. 

So, originating from sacred themes, folk-music was 
gradually undergoing a transformation, and the soil was 
being prepared for a national music. 

In the baroque period a third type of folk-song arose, 
the harmonic song, the melody being plainly harmonic 
in structure, based on chords and cadences. 
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IV. 

THE XIXth CENTURY 


A t the end of the XVIIIth, and the beginning of 
the XIXth century it was apparent that cultural life in 
Slovakia was stirring. Slovakia’s contacts with Prague, where 
the pace of musical life was very intense, brought new life 
and inspiration into Slovak music. The private bands of the 
Hungarian aristocracy recruited many of their musicians 
from Bohemia, and in the noble houses of Bratislava (the 
Grassalkovichs, the Erdodys and the Esterhazys) as well as 
in the country (the Palffys and the Illeshazys) many Czech 
musicians could also be found, while in lists of compositions 
being played at that time we come across names of Czech 
composers such as Kozeluh, Jirovcc, Vahhal, Vonsek and 
Tomasek. We meet with these names and many others in 
church archives as well. Among the Slovak composers we 
may mention JAn BILLNITZKI, whose Symphonia in D 
sharp has been preserved (parts that had been missing 
were composed later by Tibor Fresa and show the influence 
of Mozart), JURAJ DRUSECKY and others. 

Although Bratislava was so near to Beethoven’s Vienna, 
and often the scene of Franz Liszt’s concerts, Slovakia’s 
many composers of the XIXth century produced music of 
only average artistic value: JAn CapLOVIC, composer 
of dance-music, the majority of composers of religious music, 
FRANTISEK JANECEK, LEOPOLD DUSINSKY, JO- 
ZEF ZOMB and JAn EGRY. These musicians all stood 
aloof from the national movement which had begun to 
develop in the XIXth century. 

The interest of the Romantic Movement in folk-song 
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was reflected in Slovakia, and in 1823 Pavel Josef Safank, 
in collaboration with Jan Kollar, published in Budapest the 
first part of a collection, Secular Songs of the Slovak People in 
Hungary. The second part entitled National Ditties or Secular 
Songs of the Slovaks in Hungary was published in Budapest by 
Jan Kollar in 1834. In the words to 2,600 songs the entire 
life of the Slovak people, their mythology, history, character 
and feelings have been conveyed. But neither Safafik nor 
Kollar was a musician and so their collections do not include 
the melodies. For non-musical collectors the value of the 
texts of the songs lay above all in the poetry. 

During the XIXth century folk-songs displayed the 
influence of the so-called neo-Hungarian style, created in 
particular by the Hungarian gypsies, which is typified by 
a limited form, major-minor tonality, a characteristic dotted 
rhythm and a stereotyped ending. These features recur with 
almost monotonous regularity, but thanks to the people’s 
fertile imagination many fine tunes in this style have been 
produced. 

The first great personality in the history of Slovak 
music wasjAN LEVOSLAV BELLA, 1843-1936, an artist 
so well trained technically and so mature in his ideas that 
he can be said to be the first truly Slovak composer. 

Bella himself is representative of the period extending 
from the latter half of last century up to the recent thirties. 
His whole life and work reflect the social conditions of the 
times. He was a young man in the post-revolutionary period 
after 1848, which with its atmosphere of liberalism exercised 
great influence on his later life. Luckily for his development, 
his father was a musician. He was his first teacher and gave 
every encouragement to his musical gifts. Bella was also 
very fortunate in coming into contact, while at secondary 
school in Levo 2 a, with the Czech professor, Leopold Dvo¬ 
rak, an able musician who had assembled an amateur 
orchestra of his own. In Banskd Bystrica, where he com- 
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pleted his theological training, he became actively involved 
in the turmoil of patriotic life, and himself became chair¬ 
man of a patriotic society called Kolo (the Circle). He 
began to write literary contributions for patriotic Slovak 
journals, poems and prose. He had not given up music 
while he was a seminarist and at this stage he composed 
almost exclusively for religious ends. This was in the period 
of the Cecilian Movement in Roman Catholic church music, 
in which Bella played a large part. Two compositions written 
in the seminary were, interestingly enough, performed on 
the occasion of two separate nation-wide celebrations: a four- 
part chorus, Our Father, for the celebration of the thousandth 
anniversary of Cyril and Methodius’ arrival in Slovakia, 
and a motet. Lord, Have Mercy upon Us, to open the ceremony 
of the founding of the “Matica slovenska” in 1863.*) The 
mere fact that Bella, young and self-taught, was one of the 
most mature of Slovak composers, shows the poverty of 
musical life in Slovakia at that time. After these fortuitous 
successes, he felt himself in need of more profound musical 
training. He left for a seminary in Vienna to study under 
the famous teacher Simon Sechter. The contemporary Ro¬ 
mantic Movement in music had no influence upon his way 
of thinking, but on the contrary, he turned to classical 
conservatism. From then on Bella devoted himself to com¬ 
posing secular as well as church music. Among works com¬ 
posed after his return to Banskd Bystrica are the String 
Quartets in F major and G minor. 

An important role was played in Bella’s life by his cor¬ 
respondence with one of the leading progressive spirits in 
Prague cultural life and an influential music critic. Dr. Eu- 
devit Prochazka. A champion of Smetana’s advanced 
musical party of Romantics, he received and estimated 

*) The “Matica slovcnskd” was a patriotic society whose aim 
was to stimulate cultural life in Slovakia. It raised funds for the special 
purpose of publishing Slovak books. 



Bella’s work very favourably. On his recommendation and 
on the recommendations of Josef Foerster and the Prague 
musicologist Ambros, Bella was appointed choirmaster and 
conductor of the town band in Krcmnica, It was soon seen 
that the Kremnica town councillors’ choice had fallen on 
the right man. In his approach to the questions of nation¬ 
alism, comprehensibility and realism in music he is very 
close to Smetana, Glinka, Moniuszko, and composers of 
other national schools. In 1873 he visited Prague. His 
meeting with Smetana, his becoming acquainted with the 
masters of Romanticism and the ardent musical atmosphere 
of Prague opened up new horizons for him in music and 
affected his whole outlook. Under the influence of the 
musical life in Prague and Germany Bella changed his 
direction completely and became a Romantic composer. 
He wrote songs with Czech or German words, in particular 
a symphonic poem Fate and the Ideal for which he drew on his 
own experience. The eventual performance of this sym¬ 
phonic poem in 1890 at the 6th concert of the Musicians’ 
Association in Eisenach under the baton of Richard Strauss 
was a measure of its worth. He then started composing larger 
works, beginning with the opera Jaroslav and Laura, with 
a Czech libretto, but it was never finished. In 1880 he set 
to work on a new opera, Wieland the Smith, this time with 
a libretto in German by Oskar Schlcm taken from Richard 
Wagner’s drama. But this he did not finish in Kremnica, 
for in 1881 he quitted the priesthood and went to Sibiu in 
Rumania, where he took up the profession of urban school¬ 
master, becoming a secondary-school teacher and choir¬ 
master at the principal evangelical church. As in Kremnica, 
he had his own choir and orchestra, but he composed less. 

He stayed in Sibiu for nearly forty years. There he 
was isolated from all cultural doings, bored with the milieu 
of a provincial town, and devoid of any creative ideas or 
inspiration. The Piario Sonata in B minor, two String Quartets 
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in C minor and B majors and above all occasional religious 
compositions are the products of those years. At seventy, he 
moved to Vienna, and in 1928 returned to Slovakia. The 
epilogue to his life was the patriotic cantata from a poem 
by Jan Botto, Jdnoitk's Weddings a symbolic profession of 
faith in the happy future of Slovakia. 

After Bella’s departure to Sibiu only minor composers 
remained. They look as their artistic formula the ideas he 
had expressed in the 1873 Annual of the Matica slovenskd 
in an article entitled Thoughts on the Evolution of National 
Music and Slovak Song. Bella had written: “The evolution of 
Slovak music cannot take place without the co-operation 
of Slovak song.” The function of the folk-song in national 
music is of course important; but the essential importance 
of the technique of composition was not fully appreciated 
by Bella’s younger contemporaries, composer-folklorists 
like MILAN LIGHARD, §TEFAN FAJNOR, MILOS 

lihovegkV, bla2ej bulla, JAN KADAV^, jAn 
MELICkO and others. 

An exception in this respect was L’UDOViT VANSA, 
who died prematurely. He was also the only professional 
musician of this generation, since the others only devoted the 
time to music that they could spare from their profession, 
for most of them teaching. 

Folk traditions were kept up in the United States of 
America prior to 1914, where in a large Slovak community 
the organization of musical life was of utmost importance 
for the preservation of national consciousness. There the 
national song of the people was tremendously effective, for 
it was a firm link with home. 

The most important of the cultural leaders in America 
were MILOS FRANCISGI and JAN ORSZAGH in 
Cleveland and VLADIMiR SaSkO in Chicago. 

In Bella’s time, and more especially after his depar¬ 
ture, musical life in Slovakia was concentrated in the hands 
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of amateurs, organizers of cultural life in rural areas or 
patriotic societies and circles. Even when the artistic level 
of composition and arrangements of folk-songs was not 
very high, the activity of these circles had great importance 
for the development of a national art and the national 
consciousness of the people. It goes without saying that 
attempts were made in this situation to make good the 
professional musical training of all amateur composers. 

Two writings of that time were intended specifically 
as practical instruction-books: The Theory of Harmony^ 1867, 
by MIGHAL LACIAK and A Theoretical and Practical 
Organ-manual 1861, by FRANTISeK JANECEK. But 
neither these, particularly the first mentioned, nor the 
works of other composers of the same generation, avoided 
mistakes. 

The time came when dillctantism had played out its 
role in the compiling of folklore, and the folklorists began 
to be aware of the limitations of their work. As Lichard 
found it necessary to remind himself and his contemporaries: 
^‘Harmonization is a mechanical task bound by set rules. 
Composition, on the other hand, is musical creation.” Only 
the creation of music comparable in artistic level with that 
of the neighbouring nations could in the future play any 
political role, by showing that Slovak culture could com¬ 
pete on equal terms and assist their struggle to preserve 
their national individuality. In fact, many composers with 
real musical training came to the fore and prepared the 
way for the emergence of a school of truly national music. 

MIKULAS MOYZES, 1872-1944, was at first de¬ 
pendent on private tuition, but later he attended the Pesth 
Academy of Music in order to improve his technical training. 
His work is clearly divided into two periods of develop¬ 
ment: in the first it was in the Classical and then in the 
Romantic style, in the second he strove after a pronouncedly 
Slovak character. This may have been due to the influence 
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of his son’s compositions. Alexander Moyzes, who had de¬ 
cided to study music and left for Prague in 1924, brought 
on his visits home new ideas from the atmosphere in which 
modern music was developing. Mikulas Moyzes began to 
write more and more secular compositions and instrumental 
music. His very best work is characterized by Bach-like 
polyphony, Classical form and Romantic style. In addition 
there are traces of folk-music, particularly that of Eastern 
Slovakia. After a few chamber works, String Quartets in 
D major, 1926, A minor, 1929 and Fsharp minor, 1932, there 
appeared two Orchestral Suites, 1931-32, followed by the 
Wind Sextet in A sharp, 1934, and the Wind Quintet in F major, 
1935, several arrangements of Slovak folk-songs, and Moy- 
zes’s artistically most mature work, The Little Highland 
Symphony, 1937, in which the melodies are reminiscent of 
folk-tunes. 

VILIAM FIGUS-BYSTR^, 1875-1937, a native of 
Banska Bystrica, was a school-teacher and diligent collector 
of folk-songs and folk-dance tunes. Many of the compositions 
dating from his early period are very simple. Most of them 
have a song-Iikc character, both the vocal pieces (songs and 
choruses) and the instrumental works which depict familiar 
scenes [From a Child*s Life, a cycle for violin, viola and piano 
1912, Leaves from a Diary, for piano, Tone Pictures, for violin 
and piano 1916). Compositions of his that still have a fresh 
appeal are his Pieces for the Organ, the songs for voice and 
piano entitled Dreams, and above all the choral drama. 
Below Polana. Detvan, an opera with a libretto based on 
a poem by Andrej Sladkovi^, was composed between 1922 
and 1925 and presented for the first time in the Slovak 
National Theatre in 1928. “Detvan” was the first opera to 
be composed to a Slovak text. It is based on folk-lore and 
strives to achieve national expression either by imitation of 
folk-songs and folk-dances, or by their outright quotation. 
Naturally, the composer’s individuality has receded into the 
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background, while dramatic power, more subtle artistic 
design and the unity of form have been sacrificed. In 
creating a national opera, he set out on the path abandoned 
and rejected more than fifty years before by the initiators 
of nationalism in music—Wagner, Verdi, Smetana and Bo¬ 
rodin. In Slovak opera, as is revealed in Suchoii’s “Kriit- 
iiava” and Cikker’s “Janosik”, not imitation ethnographic 
music, but highly individual and artistic creativencss im¬ 
bued with the spirit of the nation is the true answer. 

Viliam Figus-Bystry was almost exclusively a self- 
taught musician. His creative ideas were disappointing and 
out-of-date. He is a conspicuous example of what the pover¬ 
ty of musical life, the absence of orchestral bodies, concert 
halls and theatres, and at the same time the lack of op¬ 
portunity of gaining any perspective of musical develop¬ 
ment going on in the world, meant to Slovakia. 

MIKULAS SCHNEIDER-TRNAVSKY, 1881-1958, 
sometimes called the Slovak Schubert, is the creator proper 
of the Slovak art-song. He studied music at the conser¬ 
vatoires in Budapest, Vienna and Prague. After a brief 
engagement in Hungary, he became choir-master at Trnava. 
The art song, emanating in spirit from the folk-song, became 
his main field of composition. Schneider’s arrangements of 
folk-songs and his whole style of composition arc stamped 
by simplicity and by a striving to keep to the spirit and full 
content of the text. It is by no means far-fctched to say we 
are reminded of the Schubert tradition in connection with 
Trnavsky. In his songs he knew to perfection how to strike 
the natural and individual tone, how to preserve the melodic 
line of the folk-song so that many of them became accepted 
as folk-songs themselves even when the tune of the accom¬ 
paniment was coloured by his own composition. He reached 
the peak of his creation in Tiny Blossoms^ Tears and 

Smiles, 1909, From the Bottom of the Heart, 1920, and Songs of 
Mother, 1940. The G minor Sonata for Violin and Piano, 1905, 
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the Slovak String Quartet^ and the Symphony of Remembrance^ 
1956, are the most outstanding among his chamber works 
and symphonic music, while Dumka and Dance remains one 
of his most popular orchestral compositions. 

The attempt to popularize the ancient sacred songs 
with their fine melodies, to which Schncider-Trnavsky gave 
substantial assistance, resulted in the publication of the 
Unified Catholic Songbook, 

FRICO KAFENDA, b. 1883, formerly professor at 
the Bratislava Academy of Music and Dramatic Arts, is 
a composer and outstanding teacher. He acquired the rudi¬ 
ments of music as a pupil of the composer Chladek, in 
Ruzomberok. He continued his training in Leipzig and 
gained valuable expe^rience in practice as conductor of 
opera and operetta in the German theatres at Zwickau, 
Colmar and elsewhere. His works are not numerous, but 
what there arc are perfectly and carefully constructed and 
balanced in form. Among the best are the Piano Suite in 
Ancient Style^ Sonata for Violin and Piano^ Sonata for Cello and 
PianOy and the cycle of songs to the words of the poet Sva- 
tozar Hurban Vajansky. His first creative period covers 
the years of his sojourn abroad. After 1918 he returned to 
Slovakia and then he began his work as a teacher, which 
has meant so much for the growth of Slovak music in recent 
decades. 

The younger generation of composers, who matured 
in the period when Czechoslovakia had become an inde¬ 
pendent state and Slovak art began to flower, had a very 
different environment in which to develop their gifts. 
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V. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SLOVAK MUSIC 
IN THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC 


W ITH THE ESTABLISHMENT of the Czechoslovak 
Republic in 1918 new and far more favourable condi¬ 
tions arose for the economic and cultural development of Slo¬ 
vakia. Despite the fact that the governments during the 
period up to 1939 inclined rather to keeping Slovakia as 
a predominantly agricultural province, dependent eco¬ 
nomically, nevertheless there was a marked quickening of 
economic and cultural life throughout the country. At last 
the Slovak people were freed from danger of Germanization 
and Magyarization. Ever since that most critical period in 
the nation’s existence in 1875, when the Hungarian govern¬ 
ment took the attitude that, as one official declaration put 
it, “There is no Slovak nation,” Slovak patriots had 
achieved great feats in kindling the flame of patriotism 
while always drawing closer to the Czechs, and at last their 
efibrts were crowned by the unification of the two brother 
nations in one state. 

As for Slovak music, the year 1918 led to the strength¬ 
ening and deepening of its long and fruitful associations 
with Czech music, which played a part in preparing the 
way for far-reaching developments. New choral, chamber 
music and orchestral ensembles were formed, Slovak opera 
came into being at the Bratislava National Theatre, and 
a Broadcasting Studio was founded. 

Among the choral societies the Slovak Teachers^ Choir 
reached the highest standard. Founded at the end of 1920, 
it has managed to keep intact, basing itself on the traditional 
patriotic Slovak choral societies as well as on the example of 
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the world-famous Prague Teachers’ Choir and the Moravian 
Teachers’ Choir. This choir has given successful concerts 
abroad. Among a number of choral societies we can cite 
the most outstanding: Z^RA, the Bratislava Teachers' Choral 
Society and the Academic Choral Society. But the greatest credit 
of all for arousing enthusiasm in musical life must go to the 
Bratislava Symphony Orchestra, the official title of the opera 
orchestra from the Slovak National Theatre, which, apart 
from a large classical repertoire, has also presented a tre¬ 
mendous amount of modern music. 

The activity of the Slovak J^ational Theatre expanded to 
keep pace with the years of cultural ferment and develop¬ 
ment. Founded in 1919, it was administered by a company 
that had placed at its disposal the buildings and equipment 
of the Bratislava Municipal Theatre (opened in 1886). Of 
decisive importance for the opera at the Slovak National 
Theatre was the work of the Czech conductor and composer, 
Oskar Nedbal, from 1923 to 1930, and his nephew Karel 
Nedbal up to 1938 (now a conductor at the National 
Theatre in Prague). In Oskar Nedbal’s time the opera 
undertook a successful tour to Barcelona in 1924, for which 
they had prepared two Czech classics, Smetana’s “The 
Bartered Bride” and Dvorak’s “Rusalka.” Karel Nedbal 
produced a number of modern operas—Shostakovitch’s 
“Katerina Ismailovna,” 1935, Rocco’s “H Dibuc,” 1937, 
and other outstanding modem works. 

Czech composers not only helped to organize and 
expand Slovak musical life, but also the development of 
Slovak composition. Vitezslav Novak, pupil of Antonin 
Dvorak, taught a whole school of Slovak composers, 
Alexander Moyzes, Eugen Suchofi and Jan Cikker, and 
influenced others as well. Novdk’s master-class in Prague 
was the cradle of a genuinely national Slovak music. He 
not only taught, but in his own compositions set the ex¬ 
ample of how to use and build up on the wealth of Slovak 
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folk-music. His love and special feeling for Slovakia, com¬ 
memorated in the symphonic poem, ‘‘In the Tatras,” and 
in his many harmonizations of Slovak folk-songs, was un¬ 
feigned and sincere and bore rich fruit. 

So Slovak composers were educated in the great music 
of Novak. They in turn educated their pupils at the Brati¬ 
slava Academy of Music and Drama^ which since 1923 had been 
responsible for the higher education of Slovak musicians. 
The Komensky University had been founded at Bratislava 
and in the Philosophical Faculty a Musical Seminar grew 
up under DOBROSLAV OREL, one of the pioneers of 
Slovak musicology. 

The creative activity which blossomed in this general 
flowering of Slovak musical life is represented chiefly by 
three personalities: Alexander Moyzes, Eugen Suchoh and 
Jan Cikker. 

ALEXANDER MOYZES, son of the MikulaS Moy¬ 
zes mentioned previously, is Professor of Composition at the 
Academy of Music and Dramatic Art. He was born in 1906 
in Klastor pod Znievom. At the Prague Conservatoire his 
musical talent received a good grounding in technique 
under Professor Bedfich Wiedermann for organ and Pro¬ 
fessor Otakar Sin for composition. He went through Novak’s 
master-class in composition and from him he absorbed the 
feeling for the colourfulness of folk melodies and for a richly 
textured harmony and instrumentation. Like many com¬ 
posers of the younger generation, he too came under the 
influence of “modernism”—jazz, extemporization and pre¬ 
occupation with experiments in construction. Even in this 
first period of seeking and experiment some of his works 
bordered on realism in theme and form—the dramatic 
overture Nikola Suhaj and Demolition (sinfonia cantata) 
1930, for example—and in a very short time he had 
acquired a simple, unfettered style of his own, based upon 
a thorough penetration into the essence of Slovak folk- 
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music. The overture JdnoHK's LadSy 1934, Dances from the 
Pohrom for symphonic orchestra, 1949 and the February 
OveriurCy 1952, and above all the symphonic suite Down the 
Vdhy 1935, all declare Moyzes’s great love for the Slovak 
people and the Slovak land. “Down the Vah” is a picture 
of the Slovak countryside in the style of Smetana’s “Vltava.” 
In five symphonic poems we can follow the course of the 
Vah from where the tiny springs rise, through romantic 
central Slovakia from Liptov to Orava, down the rapids 
around Strecno, through the calm reaches, until at last 
it flows into the arms of the blue Danube. Alexander 
Moyzes is the author of seven symphonies, and a number of 
chamber works of which Wind Quintety 1933, presented in 
Paris, Berlin and London, has won international recognition, 
but Poetic Suite for Violin and Pianoy 1940, and the Sonata in 
E minor {or piano, 1942, contain all that is best in Moyzes’s 
chamber composition, with variegated changes of mood and 
perfection of form. His vocal music includes the dramatic 
cantata, Svdtopluky 1935, two collections of folk-songs and 
dances. They are singing on the MountainSy 1933, and They 
Singy They Playy They Dancey 1938, and more recently They 
Sing Songs Down Our Wayy 1948, and the cantata We Want 
PeaiCy 1952. 

Moyzes is a master of instrumentation, but his great 
gift for working up the colours on the orchestral palette at 
will and for using every shade and tint has sometimes 
carried him to an extreme of art for art’s sake. 

EUGEN SUCHO]^ was born at Pezinok, in western 
Slovakia, on 25th October, 1908. His father was an organist, 
and his mother, a pianist, was his first piano teacher. He 
had the usual secondary school education, and for a long 
time only knew what he had taught himself of the theory of 
music. Nevertheless, he successfully mastered the com¬ 
position of such ambitious projects as the Sinfonietta for small 
orchestra, 1926-7, the Nocturne for Cello and Orchestray songs 
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for tenor and orchestra, the Ballad for Horn and Orchestra^ 
1928, the Angelika ballet, the cycle of symphonic poems The 
Witches^ Sabbath^ and Slovak Folk-songs for choir and or¬ 
chestra. He also got together a students’ orchestra. In 1928 
he went to the Academy of Music and Drama where he 
graduated in Piano, Composition and Conducting. Frico 
Kafenda had a strong influence on his development. In 1931 
and 1932 he studied composition in Novak’s master-class 
attached to the Prague Conservatoire. In 1933 he himself 
became Professor of Composition at the Academy of Music 
and Drama in Bratislava. His Little Piano Suite^ 1931? later 
rewritten as The Little Suite with Passacaglia^ the song cycle 
entitled JVoa: et Solitudo^ the Serenade for Wind Quintet^ 1932, 
(known most widely today in its arrangement for string 
orchestra), and his Piano Quartet date from the period of his 
studies with Novak. Thenceforward, however, the composer 
tended to concentrate on major compositions. In his Burlesque 
for violin and orchestra, 1933, he created a dramatic 
work with definite programmatic features, a work in which 
he successfully made use of all the abundant resources of the 
modern orchestra; the addition of a Fantasia in 1948 trans¬ 
formed it into a short violin concerto. His feeling for pro¬ 
gramme and drama is evident in his overture to the play 
King Svdtopluk, 1934. His pre-war compositions culminate 
in the Psalm of the Subcarpathian Lands^ W 37 '’^> depicting the 
beauty of the Subcarpathian scenery and the misery of the 
poor, downtrodden people. An earlier work The Ballad 
Suitey 1934-6, is a full-scale orchestral work. Krithava^ the 
first of his operas, for which he was awarded a State Prize, 
brought him popularity with a very wide audience and 
international success as well. With this opera he made his 
name as a creator of a national musical-dramatic form. 
After “Krutftava” he completed a large-scale suite for sym¬ 
phony orchestra, entitled Metamorphoses^ performed for the 
first time in 1953. For this work he received his third State 
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Prize, the second being for music to the film “The Fight 
Will Be Over Tomorrow.” “Metamorphoses” is his own 
confession; beginning in a lyric mood, it recalls the ex¬ 
periences of his youth, depicts the distress and misery of the 
war years and leads at last to his own artistic victory and 
joy in the happy life of the Slovak people at the present 
time. In recent years he has been working on an historical 
opera entitled Svdtopluk. 

Suchon’s training and command of composition tech¬ 
nique is finished and modern, but like a true artist he has 
created a musical idiom of his own in which he tackles new 
forms. His interest is centred in the study of the folk-music 
which presented him with one of the foundation stones in the 
creation of his personal idiom. Today, in addition to com¬ 
posing, he is Director and Professor of the Chair of Music 
at the College of Education. 

With the liberation of Czechoslovakia from Nazi oc¬ 
cupation, a new era began in the history of the artistic life 
of Slovakia. In the new people’s democratic state art has 
really become the property of the people; it has become the 
daily pleasure, entertainment and necessity of the vast 
majority. All the conditions have now been created for 
fostering the development of Slovak music. In 1949, the 
Academy of Music and Dramatic Arts was established in Brati¬ 
slava. The same year saw the foundation of a professional 
symphony orchestra, the Slovak Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
highlight of their season is the annual international music 
festival which, since 1957, has born the title of Bratislava 
Spring. The artistic level of the Philharmonic rose rapidly 
and two years under Vaclav Talich gave it prestige and 
confidence. The National Theatre Opera House has been 
enlarged and the workshops and rehearsal-rooms moved to 
a new building. Under the leadership of Milan Zuna, Ladi- 
slav Holoubek and Zdenek Chalabala the Bratislava Opera 
has attained a high standard. The Kosice opera and ballet 
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company has also been enlarged and reorganized. In Brati¬ 
slava a professional army ensemble, with orchestral, choral 
and dance groups, has been set up. 

In 1949 the Slovak State Folk Art Ensemble (SEUK) was 
founded, with nearly two hundred members. They assumed 
the responsibility of nurturing Slovak musical ethnology 
in a styhzed artistic form. The LUnica ensemble, holder of 
the State Prize, is an amateur group modelled on SEUK. 
Many smaller amateur ensembles of similar type have 
grown up in factories and villages. The regular exhibitions 
of folk-singing and dancing convey some idea of the richness 
and intensity of musical life in present-day Slovakia. If Slo¬ 
vak musicians look around them they see their country 
changing before their very eyes from an agricultural pro¬ 
vince into an industrial area. They see its riches poured 
forth for the benefit of its own people. 

Following close on Suchoii, a second outstanding 
composer came to the fore— JAn CIKKER. He is the most 
enterprising among the older generation of modern Slovak 
composers. It is largely thanks to him and Eugen Suchoii 
that Slovak music has now reached a world standard. He 
was born in 1911 in Banskd Bystrica. Up to the time he left 
grammar-school his mother taught him piano and then he 
went to Prague to study composition under Professor Jaro- 
slav Knfika, organ under Professor B. A. Wiedermann, and 
conducting under Professor Pavel Dedecck; later he con¬ 
tinued his studies under Felix Weingartner in Vienna. His 
technical training is excellent, and his mastery of expressing 
ideas with a rich orchestral texture is peculiarly typical of 
his personality. Another feature that is manifest in Cikker’s 
composition is his appreciation of nature. He spent his 
youth amidst the mountains and his love for the forests 
and slopes of the Slovak mountains is not that of a tourist 
but of a son for his beloved mother-country. And this is the 
nature of the national feeling in his music. It is not some- 
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thing acquired, superficial, theoretical or contrived. He 
does not try to force the national genius into his music but 
composes without compromising in any direction—it is his 
own modern style, far from simple in form. The national 
feeling lying behind his musical invention is so alive that it 
cannot help but sound convincing. Herein lies the measure 
of Cikker’s contribution to the new music of Slovakia. 
Similarly many years back, Bedfich Smetana, composing 
the first great works of Czech music, contributed at the 
same time to the fund of European music. He complied 
uncompromisingly with all the exacting demands of the 
art itself and of contemporary trends. So too, modern Slo¬ 
vak musicians, especially Suchofi and Cikker, have shown 
a complete grasp of what FiguS-Bystry and his generation 
failed to realize: namely, that nationalism and folk-lore are 
not synonymous, that a composer cannot merely imitate 
folk-songs but must himself be imbued with the spirit of 
the nation and create something new of artistic value and 
deeply felt nationalism. 

One the first of Cikker’s works, Concertino for Piano and 
Orchestra^ 1942, which is also the first Slovak piano concerto 
ever written, fully complies with the demands made by art 
and at the same time has an appeal that is both national 
and universal. It was written in the spring of 1942. The 
piano part is written in virtuoso style and is at the same time 
completely synchronized with the orchestra, which is by no 
means reduced to the role of mere accompanist. This early 
work can already be considered a masterpiece and a charac¬ 
teristic composition. Cikker was growing up artistically and 
intellectually under extraordinarily difficult conditions, at 
that tragic time when German fascism was preparing to dig 
its claws into the body of the Czechoslovak Republic, and 
threatening the whole world with fire and sword. After his 
initial experiment in composition, The Spring Symphony, 
1937, he proclaimed his defiance in the cantata, Cantus 
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JUiorunty 1940, and avowed his faith in a humanity, capable 
of sublimity. In 1941 a symphonic poem called Summery the 
first part of the cycle, Lifey appeared. Its sequel is the sym¬ 
phonic poem The Soldier and The Mothery 1943. He concluded 
the cycle with Morning, 1945, which clearly expresses what 
Cikker had lived through in the years of oppression, 
humiliation and gloom, and his greeting and welcome to 
the new day dawning in the life of his people. He, who was 
the composer of the revolutionary tune-signal of Banska 
Bystrica Radio during the Slovak uprising in 1944, has 
joined his fate and creative spirit with the fate of his people 
in many a work. His next most outstanding compositions 
were the symphonic Slovak Suite for full orchestra, 1943, and 
Memories, a suite for string orchestra and five wind instru¬ 
ments, 1947. Very popular and excellently orchestrated 
are the two symphonic dances Dupdk, 1950, and Verbunk, 
1951. For the International Students’ Congress in Bu¬ 
charest, 1954, he composed a dance tune, Mteting, in 
which Slovak and Rumanian dance rhythms were effect¬ 
ively combined. The Sinfonieita for orchestra was written 
in 1957- 

All the above-mentioned works are orchestral pieces. 
Cikker feels that the orchestra is the special and most supple 
instrument for him, providing him with means in abundance 
for conveying mood and scene. He is a master of symphonic 
tone-colour, but that is not to say that he confines himself 
to this form. Among chamber pieces we may mention 
Sonatina for Piano, 1933, and two String Quartets, 1935, com¬ 
positions of youth. The most important among the later 
and more mature chamber works arc the Songs of Mother, 
1940, Tatra Mountain Streams, 1954, a collection of concert 
Etudes for the piano and Aquarelles for piano. 

He achieved his greatest popularity, however, with 
his opera Juro Jdnosik, which he finally revised in 1955. 
While he was still working on the revision of the first part 
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of Jdnogik, Cikker started on the composition of a new 
opera, Beg Bajazid, which he completed in 1955. 

The leading personalities in music that we have 
mentioned here—^Alexander Moyzes, Eugen Suchoii and 
Jan Cikker—arc not, as was once the case in Slovakia, iso¬ 
lated phenomena. With them belong a large group of com¬ 
posers, all of whom are filled with a spirit of enthusiasm for 
working together towards the common goal. The most out¬ 
standing are: Dezider Kardos, Andrej OCcnas and Simon 
Jurovsky. 

DEZIDER KARDOS, the Chairman of the Union of 
Slovak Composers, was first a pupil of Alexander Moyzes 
and then, in Prague, of Vitczslav Novak. He has introduced 
a new element with the melodies of eastern Slovakia, where 
he was born in the village of Nadlice in 1914. It was only 
after a period of seeking and groping that the music of his 
native land sounded in his works. At first he was engrossed 
in constructivism. His pre-war compositions, 1936-1940, 
bear this out; String Quartet Op. 3, Symphonic Finale Op. 4, 
Second Suite for Piano^ and Wind Quintet. After Symphony No /, 
1942, he turned aside from major works for a time, ex¬ 
perimenting with less ambitious chamber and vocal com¬ 
positions. He found a new point of departure and an 
inspiration in the folk-song of his native region. After the 
manner of the old folklorists, he also began to adapt national 
songs for piano solo [Bagatelles for the piano), and arranged 
many east Slovakian ditties for the use of folk-song and 
dance ensembles, though these works always bore the mark 
of his own creative thought. His Songs and Dances from East 
Slovakia for solo, choir and orchestra, 1947, were the next 
obvious step. With his cantata My Native Land^ 1949, and 
East Slovakian Preludey 1950, he took his stand among the 
supporters of socialist realism in music. Both these works, 
with their play of colours and modern idiom are effective 
and easily understood. With deep feeling and truth they 
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sing of the mother-country, which is rising out of misery a"d 
backwardness to face a new life. The Peace Cantata, 1950, is 
similar in idea, as is the cantata Greetings to the Great Lan^> 
1953. His Second Symphony had its premiere in 1956, and his 
most impressive composition to date, the Concerto for 
Orchestra, was composed in 1958. Kardos has also com¬ 
posed some dramatically effective film music, especially that 
for “Rainbow over Slovakia,” 1952. 

Simon JUROVSKV was bom in Ulanka near Ban¬ 
ska Bystrica in 1912. Despite his talent and love for music, 
he began relatively late in life to study systematically. After 
leaving grammar-school in 1931 he became a pupil of 
Professor Moyzes at the Academy of Music and Dramatic 
Art in Bratislava. Later he completed his training under 
Professor Marx at the Vienna Hochschule fiir Musik. Like 
Kardos he came to his present style after going to extremes 
in construction for its own sake. The latter tendency can 
be seen in his Suite for Piano and Fugue for Piano, 1934, or the 
Serenade for Strings, 1940, as well as in some of his incidental 
music. He set out on his new path in the music for the film 
“Warning,” 1946, in the symphonic scherzo A Joyous Com¬ 
petition, 1948, and in the cycle of songs with orchestral 
accompaniment called Nutmeg. In 1950 he finished the 
Cantata to Gottwald, in honour of the Czechoslovak President. 
In 1951 he finished his first symphony for strings and piano 
called The Peace Symphony. His next essay in the contem¬ 
porary unaffected and uncomplicated style was a Cello 
Concerto, 1953. 

ANDREJ OCENAS, was born in 1911 in Selce near 
Banski Bystrica, that is, in the same district as Cikkcr and 
Jurovsk]^, and became their indefatigable ally and comrade- 
in-arms in the struggle for a new Slovak music. He also was 
a pupil of Moyzes and Novak. Subjectiveness is still evident 
in his quartet Pictures of the Soul, 1941, and the orchestral 
suite Stories of My Native Land, 1943. Later works, however. 
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reveal an endeavour to make his music speak to a much 
wider audience. We can see this at first in his choice of 
subjects—his symphonic trilogies Resurrection^ 1944-6 and 
To My Nation^ 1947, and then as time went on he achieved 
it more and more in the music itself. Like so many of the 
Slovak composers, he has taken a new musical idiom from 
the national songs. After making many fine and interesting 
adaptations, he produced the dramatic tone poem, Jdnosik's 
Death, in 1948, and the suites of tone pictures, Marina, 1948, 
and A Tear in a Village, 1948, in which he achieved a new 
language popular with a wide public, rich and melodious. 
His next work, a cantata. Song to the Communist Party, 1949, 
is very effective in the development of the melodies, as are 
also four cantatas in the cycle. Prophecy, 1952, while the 
Cello Concerto, 1953 reveals the contours of maturity in this 
distinguished Slovak composer. Ocenas’s pianoforte works 
are extremely interesting-two suites entitled The New Spring 
and Youth —as is also the score for the ballet. The Song of the 
Mountains. 

From the experiences of the older composers we can 
see what a profound change their outlook on composition 
underwent. They had grown up under the influence of 
modern European music, which flooded Czechoslovakia 
after 1918. But the really decisive influence on Slovak 
music came from the grave trials endured by the nation 
during the war years, the search for deliverance in a new 
unity with the people of their country, and the newly 
developing life after 1945. Technically mature and ex¬ 
perienced composers not only changed their musical idiom, 
but also their ideas and the theme of their compositions. 
Still more important, their whole conception of the approach 
to the composing of music has changed too. No modernism 
for the sake of modernism any more; no aping the pattern 
of foreign schools; no absence of theme and no abstract 
*‘pure music”; but faithfulness to the national spirit, 
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melodiousness, high artistic level combined with deliber¬ 
ately selected themes—these are the ideals for which con¬ 
temporary Slovak music has been striving and which have 
made it beloved of wider and wider audiences. 

Suchoh, Moyzes, Cikker, Kardos, Jurovsky and 0 £e- 
naS are the representatives of a generation who have grown 
and changed enormously. There are many others. I’he same 
transformation can be traced in the works of LADISL.W 
HOLOUBEK, born 1913. He studied composition with 
Alexander Moyzes. For several years he was conductor of 
the Opera of the National Theatre in Bratislava. The opera 
had always been especially dear to him and in the years 
between 1937 and 1943 he tried to create a national Slovak 
opera. His operatic works of that period, however, {Stella, 
Dawn, Longing), bear many traces of technical and com¬ 
positional immaturity and mercurial thinking. He has also 
composed many orchestral works {Overture for Large Or¬ 
chestra, 1932-33) and chamber pieces. Since 1952 he has 
held the post of Conductor of the Army Song and Dance 
Ensemble in Bratislava. His Piano Sonata Mo. 2, String 
Quartet Mo. 2, Ten Variations for Small Orchestra, the cantata 
Moonlight Might and the song cycle Mj> Little Daughter arc 
already mature in technique and form, and fresh and 
effective in their melodic invention. His opera “Stella” in 
a revised version was given its premiere at the Kosice State 
Theatre in 1957. 

The work of TIBOR FRESO, born 1918, the present 
Artistic Director of the Opera at the National Theatre in 
Bratislava, has passed through rather dilfcrcnt stages of 
development. He is an accomplished musician, a pupil of 
Pizzetti of the Santa Cecilia Academy in Rome. From the 
outset he concentrated on large-scale works— Stabat Mater, 
1940, Symphonic Prologue, 1942,—in which he showed himself 
a master of instrumentation and polished form. Among his 
later works is the symphonic poem. The Mew Dawn, 1950. 
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JOZEF KRESANEK, born 1913, Assistant-Professor 
of Musicology in the Philosophy Faculty at Komensky 
University, is another present-day composer. He studied 
composition with Rudolf Karl. Among his works are 
a Pianoforte Trio, the Youthful Suite for Violin and Piano, and 
two orchestral suites, the second of which is his best-known 
work. Kresanck has made his name as a scholar in the music 
world with his comprehensive study, Slovak Folk-Song. 

BARTOLOMEJ URBANEC, born 1918, is Chief 
Conductor of the Bratislava Symphony Orchestra. Because 
of his grasp of the interpretation of Slovakian folk-songs he 
was appointed artistic adviser to the State Folk-Song and 
Dance Ensemble (SEUK). He is at the same time, a dis¬ 
tinguished composer. Wild, temperamental rhythms and 
tender lyrical melodics form the contrasts which make his 
music a certain and striking success. One of his first out¬ 
standing compositions was his programmatic symphonic 
suite. Uprising, 1947, depicting the fight of the Slovak people 
against the nazi army. He likes to write music of the highest 
artistic value for the new ensembles, theatres and audiences, 
and his enthusiasm has reaped its own reward. His song 
“I.ook, the Sun Is Rising” is the most popular tune in 
Slovakia today. His adaptations of dances and songs form 
the main basis of the repertoire of SEUK. Whoever has 
heard his Dance With Staves and In the Meadow, or other 
works sung and danced by SEUK, has always been en¬ 
chanted by their temperament and richness in colour. In 
1954 he finished a folk operetta called Maypoles. This work 
is an important addition to Slovak drama as it replaces the 
trivial and stereotyped story of the old type of operetta 
with a new and highly effective plot, and with music of 
a high artistic level which is, in the best sense of the word, 
popular. 

The younger generation has produced some excellent 
composers. The most prominent is OTO FERENCZY, 
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born 1921, composer, musical theoretician and teacher. He 
is Professor of Aesthetics at the School of Music and Dramatic 
Arts. In his compositions he bases himself, like Dczidcr 
Kardos, on the music of east Slovakia. He seems especially 
charmed by the passionate rhythm of the east Slovakian 
dances. In 1948 his Alusic for Four String Insinments was 
awarded the Bartok Prize at the International Music Clon- 
test in Budapest. His next inspiration took the form of the 
symphonic music, Hurbanovskd^ a revolutionary prelude. 
Picture of My Country^ and Dance Fantasia. His Serenade for 
strings and wood-winds is worthy of note. 

TIBOR ANDRASOVAN, born 1917, conductor and 
dramatic director of the opera of the National Theatre in 
Bratislava, is a composer of similar type to Ferenezy. With 
a strong feeling for style he endeavours to trans]>osc folk 
songs and dances into symphonic {Slovak Dances) and choral 
{Slovak Songs and Dances) music. A great part of his works is 
therefore devoted to the folklore ensembles, SLIJK and 
Liicnica. He is also one of the most successful composers of 
film music in Slovakia. His music to the films “Native 
Land,” 1954, and “The Village of Wood,” 1955, is per¬ 
fectly synchronized with the film structure, becoming an 
essential part of it. 

ILJA ZELJENKA, born 1932, is the most talented 
composer of the younger generation. After leaving secondary 
school he attended Jan Cikker’s composition class, from 
which he graduated as the composer of a promising First 
Symphony. He has composed A Suite for chamber orchestra 
and a Piano Quintet^ which together with his Dramatic Over¬ 
ture aroused great interest at the 1956 season of concerts 
devoted to works by new composers. His latest compositions 
include a Ballad^ with words from folk-poetry, and a So¬ 
nata for Piano. 

Other representatives of Cikker’s class are JURAJ 
POSPiSiL, born 1931, {The Mountains and the People^ a 
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symphonic poem), and PAVOL SiMAI, 1930, [The Three 
Spinners^ a ballet). Among Moyzes’s pupils the most out¬ 
standing is LADISLAV BURLAS, 1927, [Chaconne and 
Fugue for Piano, and Symphonic Triptych). 

The extremely prolific JAn ZIMMER, 1926, is 
a graduate of Suchofi’s composition class. His Second Piano 
Concerto^ First Symphony and Concerto for Organ and Orchestra 
are worthy of mention. 

An encouniging aspect of Slovak music today is that 
we can list an ever-growing number of composers (MILAN 
NOVAK, ONDREJ FRANCISCI and others). It is only 
proper to discuss here the present standard of performance 
and execution in Slovakia. Like those composers who 
reached maturity during the post-war years, many of the 
artists of the same generation have achieved a standard 
which puts them on a level with other European artists, and 
there is a great deal of talent and enthusiasm among young 
artists, both collectively and individually, which arouses 
hope for the future. 

The leading Symphony orchestra in Slovakia today 
is the Slovak Philharmonic Orchestra^ who aim at interpreting 
both foreign and Czechoslovak music. The activity of the 
Bratislava Radio Symphony Orchestra and of the Kolice Radio 
Orchestra is not limited to the broadcasting studios. Both 
ensembles have a large share in the concert work. There are 
still many towns in Slovakia that have no regular opport¬ 
unity of hearing good symphony concerts and these have 
frequently had recourse to amateur orchestras (e.g. The 
Symphony Orchestra of the Banskd Bystrica Region). 

There has been an appreciable development in Slovak 
opera in Bratislava and Kosice, largely because the opera 
has some fine artists among the younger generation. The 
proficiency of the orchestra and the high standard of ac¬ 
complishment of the choir make possible the performance 
of the most ambitious compositions, such as the difficult 
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modern scoring of Suchoii’s “Krutiiava” and Cikker’s 
“JAnoSik,” as well as Mussorgsky’s “Boris Godunov,” 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio, ” Kabalevsky’s “The Taras Family” 
and Prokofiev’s “Romeo and Juliet,” The Slovak Opera, 
like the symphony orchestra, has recorded Suchofi’s “Krut¬ 
iiava” and excerpts from operas of other countries. The 
soloists MARGITA CESANYOVA, MARIA KlSOfiO- 
VA, NINA HAZUGHOVA, JAN HADRABA and many 
others, have given performanees whieh are well worthy to 
rank with the world’s best in gramophonc-reeordings. 

Chamber music in Slovakia is coming to life nowadays 
in the hands of a whole number of ensembles. The Slovak 
Quartet has the finest record, repertoire and level of per¬ 
formance in carrying out the very commendable work of 
popularizing Slovak chamber music in the villages and 
among young people. A high standard has likewise been 
achieved in recent years by the Bratislava Quartet, and 
the Slovak Philharmonic soloists, TIBOR GASPAREK, 
ALBlN BERKY and MICHAL KARIN. RUDOLF MA- 
CUDZINSKY is a well-known concert-pianist who has 
devoted considerable attention to contemporary Slovak 
compositions for the piano. 

A very important part in musical life is also played by 
the Slovak Philharmonic {Mixed) Choir, a sizeable body of 
talented young men and women. 

The Union of Slovak Composers, formed after 1945, is the 
leading organization in the field of music and is affiliated 
to the Union of Czecho.slovak Composers. Membership is 
open to outstanding composers and musical theoreticians. 
The Union offers help and guidance to its members in 
their work. At the same time it assists amateur musicians 
and concerns itself with the preservation and propagation 
of folk music. In addition to Hudebm rozhledy, the chief 
Czechoslovak musical journal, the Union of Slovak Com¬ 
posers publishes Slovenskd hudba, which deals with the special 
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Slovak problems. The Union has a decisive influence on 
musical publication in Slovakia and through the so-called 
Musical Foundation it can also provide flnancial aid for its 
members by means of various grants and awards and 
through competitions. The Musicians’ Union, for member¬ 
ship of which leading soloists, conductors, singers and 
members of chamber music ensembles in Slovakia are 
eligible, is an organization within the Union of Slovak 
Composers. 
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VI. 

OPERAS 


O F HIS SPECIAL FEELING for opera Eugen Suchoft 
says that even as a boy of eight or nine, a passionate read¬ 
er, he would often improvise on the piano, trying to capture 
and convey in music a scene or situation from a book which 
had especially fired his imagination. Later on, after he had 
heard his first opera (Smetana’s “Bartered Bride”), he 
would see and relive in operatic form scenes from a book 
or incidents from amateur theatricals. Naturally his childish 
interest in opera only increased when he moved to Brati¬ 
slava. Very soon, still lacking the technical training, he 
tried his hand at composing operas, but not until later, after 
he had perfectly mastered all branches of composition, did 
he finally achieve success and the consummation of his 
long-awaited goal. 

He worked on “Kriitnava” (in Slovak the word 
“krutfiava” means vortex or whirlpool, but here it is used 
in the figurative sense of the vortex or tornado in which 
human hearts and destinies are caught up) from 1941 until 
the last changes and additions to the score were made in 
1952. He took the material for the opera from a short novel 
by the Slovak writer M. Urban. He worked out the scenario 
in detail himself. Stefan Hoza, a tenor from the National 
Theatre Opera in Bratislava and a writer on music, then 
co-operated on the final text of the libretto. The story of 
“Knitiiava” is set in a Slovak mountain village in the years 
after the first World War. It is a drama of jealousy and 
murder, of the pursuit of the murderer and of his arrest. 
But the main theme is the fate of Slovak women, who at 
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that time had to live and work like serfs, without any rights 
whatsoever, in complete subservience to their husbands and 
relatives, victims of the social prejudices of the whole 
neighbourhood. It was only in the exceptional and tragic 
circumstances surrounding Katrena, the heroine of “Kriit- 
fiava,” that her will rebelled and she found the moral 
strength to pit herself against all with her confession of her 
own sin and her accusation of the whole of the society that 
had wTonged her. 

The libretto and music of “Kriitiiava” arc very close 
in atmosphere to folk-ballads. Themes of outlaws and 
tragedy live on in Slovak folk-lore in the form of tales and 
songs. Suchoh’s opera in theme as in music has, therefore, 
taken as its starting-point this strong and living tradition. 
It would be a mistake, how^ever, to regard “Kruthava” 
simply as a ballad or tale, which after the manner of 
veristic opera strives after effect with strong, overpowering 
and brutal situations. The intention behind this composition 
is to show typical characters, circumstances and social re¬ 
lationships in the period between 1920 and 1925. Cultural 
backwardness and moral degradation in post-war years are 
the conditions in which “Kriitnava” presents the Slovak 
mountain people of former Czechoslovakia. At the war 
Ondrej had learned to kill and he brought his gun home 
with him. Katrena is forced into marriage with him, be¬ 
cause her mother and aunt believe that property is the 
only source of happiness. Social prejudices compel Katrena 
to marry Ondrej whom she docs not love and social pre¬ 
judices compel her to go on living with him, in spite of his 
treating her as a serf. This cruelty is not a personal trait of 
character especially belonging to Ondrej. It has its roots 
in alcohol which, at that time, was a powerful ally of the 
oppressors of the people, helping to deaden and enchain 
their mental powers and self-respect. Old Stelina, on the 
other hand, is one of the thousands of Slovak Highlanders 
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who, after lifelong drudgery, were afraid of old age with 
dependence for support on their children. Over his son’s 
dead body the first thought that pierces his grief-stricken 
heart is: “Where shall I be without you.. 

“Knitiiava” is a realistic picture of the life of Slovak 
people. It is also the heroic drama of Katrena, the girl 
whose fate was as hard as that of thousands of others, her 
personal tragedy still more difficult to bear. Nevertheless it 
is no tragedy. Through patience, moral strength and the 
love she bears her child, the heroine surmounts the dif¬ 
ficulties of her lot, and turns on society with her accusation; 
when everybody is sighing with relief that the murderer has 
been caught, and the village is closing the records on such 
an exciting page, Katrena comes forward with the question: 
“And what about me...?” Nobody has thought of her, 
a mere woman, just as nobody in her whole life reckoned 
with her as with a free being. Now that her husband has 
been led away by the gendarmes, all the wiseacres realize, 
perhaps, to what a paradise they brought her when they 
compelled and inveigled her on to the rich Ondrej’s farm. 
But Katrena finds courage to reject the advantages of the 
wealth which she could now use in peace. She treasures far 
more her peace of mind and the truth which brings such 
happiness to old Stelina, Janek’s father. At last the villagers 
are shamed before Katrena, their heads bowed; in the 
course of the opera the shy, humiliated girl has changed 
into a true heroine of strong moral fibre, the embodiment 
as it were of all those clear-out, decisive traits which had 
been beaten out of the poor Slovak mountain folk. Katrena’s 
victory is the catharsis of the story and the main idea of 
the opera. 

The music in which Suchoii sang the story of “Knit- 
fiava” is an original compromise between the dramatization 
of the declamatory opera and the opera composed of com¬ 
plete songs and arias. For both types he had before him 
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great models: LeoS Jandtek and the Russian realists. Like 
Jandcek, Suchoii based himself on the melodious tunes of 
the people of his home land without taking them over in 
their original form. The chief role is played by the charac¬ 
teristic scale sequences, harmonic progressions and colour¬ 
ful orchestration. The main current of the music flows in the 
orchestra, whereas the singer’s part is declaimed against the 
melody in the instruments, for instance Ondrej’s mono¬ 
logues in Scene 5; sometimes it verges on musical melo¬ 
drama or even turns into prose (prayer of the women in 
Scene i, the dialogues of the villagers, or the song of the 
commandant of the police station in Scene 2, or of the 
match-maker in Scene 3). Nor did he balk at naturalistic 
effects in singing (screaming for instance) using them, of 
course, but rarely, and only if dramatically justified. On the 
other side he had before him quite another pattern of 
opera—purely musical, in fact romantic. With the passages 
of declamation he combined bursts of melodious sung 
passages in conventional, self-contained ariosos. Particu¬ 
larly the choruses in “Krutflava” are of this type, the melodic 
motif being the united expression of the opinion of the 
people. The choras often sings melodies very similar to the 
tunes of Slovak folk-songs and dances (the merry-making 
at the wedding in Scene 3, or a popular ceremony at the 
village-fair in the last scene). Twice the composer has used 
a direct quotation of a folk-tune, “A Girl Was Minding 
Peacocks,” and “It is forbidden on the Cadca.” Their 
melody, however, completely blends in with the art melodies 
proper which Suchoii used to characterize the people’s 
merry-making. Even the soloists have a number of ariosos, 
naturally in the lyrical interludes where the action pauses 
for a moment. For instance, Katrena’s plaintive song at the 
beginning of Scene 2, or when she is being adorned with 
the head-dress of the married woman, the beautiful cradle¬ 
song (Scene 4) and closing aria, or Ondrej’s declaration of 
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love (Scenes 3 and 4), are all perfect examples of melodic 
invention. All these recitative passages are extremely ori¬ 
ginal, and for all their conscious art and modernness, plain 
and effective. In them, and not in the declamatory passages, 
lies the main dramatic point of the work, because they 
characterize the leading figures in the story. 

The musical backbone of the work is a single funda¬ 
mental motif, what might be called a symbolic motif (Leit¬ 
motif, Idee fixe). It is the quietly happy song of a shepherd’s 
pipe, a tune of mountain meadows and forests, which 
echoed through the dreams and brief love of Katrena and 
Jan. This basic motif appears whenever Katrena speaks of 
Jan or remembers her love. Around it the whole rich 
musical structure of the work has grown, very effective in 
the accentuation on the wealth of power and colour of the 
orchestral tone, and captivating in its tender yet wild 
beauty. 

It is essential of course to underline the national 
character of the music, forceful, natural, not in the least 
affected or artificial. The whole being of the composer seems 
to be steeped in the spirit of Slovak folk-music, so compre¬ 
hensible and close to the life of the people is the idiom in 
which he speaks. Listen for instance to the music of the wed¬ 
ding ceremony in Scene 3. It is the very embodiment of the 
spirit of traditional folk-customs and symbolic ceremonies 
preserved from pagan times. On the other hand, in Scene 2 
Suchoii perfectly succeeded in creating the distressed mood 
of the villagers in the modern milieu of a police station. 
Everywhere he is master of characterization and dramatiz¬ 
ation. 

The first-night of “Krutiiava” in 1949 marked the 
greatest success of Slovak music since 1945. 

In the opera Juro JdnoHk Jan Cikker embodied in 
music the tale so beloved of all Slovaks, the life-story of the 
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outlaw, JanoSik. The author of the libretto was Suchoii’s 
collaborator on Kriitiiava, Stefan Hoza. 

Janosik has been a living figure in Slovak music for 
more than two centuries. Hundreds of songs glorify the 
outlaws—the partisans of long ago. Many outlaw dances 
are still danced by Slovak lads in memory of those who 
fought for the rights and liberties of their people. Mountains 
and impenetrable forests offered them a safe shelter. To 
them fled boys and men from conscription and the unbear¬ 
able tyranny of the Hungarian aristocrats. Thence they sal¬ 
lied forth on the highways to waylay gendarmes, merchants 
and nobles, and to maraud castles and towns. Their guns 
and knives, and above all their ever-dreaded “valasky”—the 
long, slender hatchet—retaliated, punished and defended. 
The people loved the mountain lads who took on the might 
of the feudal lords in combat. 

One of the old Slovak folk-songs in its text and rhythm, 
its haunting brave melody, beautifully imparts authenticity 
to the outlaw legend: 

Hey^ up we go, down we go, 

Up the track we go 
My father was a fine man 
So I must be an outlaw! 

Hey! I must be an outlaw. 

Fight the great injustice 
Crimes from the lord 
Justice from the outlaw! 

The outlaw songs are full of defiance, some humorous, 
others swaggering. If they sing of any name or a particular 
hero it is always Janosik, He became the symbol of out¬ 
lawry, the lord of the Slovak mountains and forests in the 
folk-songs, tales and legends, paintings and wood-carvings. 
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the symbol of strength, courage and honesty, of vengeance 
and benevolence; literally the embodiment of a national 
hero. Janosik is an historical character. He came from 
Terehova near Zilina. While a student he took part in the 
Rakoezy rebellion, l.ater he ser\Td in the royal army at the 
castle of Bytca. In 1711, after his discharge, there cam(‘ to 
him Tomko Uhorcik, an outlaw over whom he had stood 
guard as a soldier in the castle keep. He easily pcrsuad(‘d 
Janosik to go oif with him to the mountains, where Janosik 
soon became the leader of the band whose name spelt terror 
not only in Slovakia but also in neighbouring Moravia, 
Galicia, Silesia and Hungary. After two years, however, 
Janosik was seized and condemned, and in 1713, near 
Liptovsky Mikulas, he was publicly hung up with a hook 
through his ribs. 

Folk-lore is full of details from Janosik's life and his 
deeds of outlawry. are told first of all with tremendous 

emphasis that he never took another’s life. He took from 
the rich and gave to the poor. Twelve fellows—“t^vclvc 
white falcons”—formed his band, with their liide-out on 
Mount Kriilova hoFa in the Lower I'atras. They often sat 
guests down with them round their campfire, and Janosik 
particularly welcomed students and musicians. He never let 
them go away empty-handed but richly rewarded them for 
their tale-telling with gold and silver, or cloth measured 
“from beech to beech.” 

In his magic belt he was invincible and invulnerable 
and once in the forests and in his mountains impossible to 
seize. Only when betrayed was he caught indoors in winter. 
He fought tooth and nail against great odds ol’ gendarmes 
until a pariah of an old harridan shrieked: “Throw peas 
under his feet!” They got him down, but could not over¬ 
power him. And again the old crone cried: “Cut his belt!” 
Only then did they get the irons on him and lead him away. 
But they never broke his spirit. Even in the shadow of the 
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gallows he was gay and full of life and his last request was 
to do a dance round the place of his execution. 

Cikker and Hoza together have built a story round 
Janosik, taking their material direct from folk-poetry. They 
have simply added interest to the character of the hero by 
bringing in his personal conflict in relation to two women: 
the virtuous, quiet, devoted Milka who always loyally stands 
by him, and the passionate Zuzka, quick to betray, and 
quick to repent in vain what she has done. Uhoreik and 
many of Janosik’s other comrades stand up to the cowardly 
nobles in the very courtyard of Lowenburg castle. Scene 4 
shows Janosik’s defeat; Scene 5 takes place before the court 
tribunal, and Scene 6 closes with the chanting of the people 
assembled around the ignominous gallows, a chant of the 
invincibility of the people’s hopes in the avenging of wrongs. 

In this opera Cikker was above all concerned with 
the problem of the musical-dramatic style. Like Eugen 
Suchoh in “Kriitiiava,” he also chose the method of ex¬ 
ploiting the text to the full and securing dramatic effects 
with sung declamation. The music of the orchestra flows 
in a rich symphonic stream. The vocal parts take the form 
of ariosos only in the lyrical interludes (for instance Milka’s 
arioso and her duet with Janosik in Scene 2, or Janosik’s 
aria on freedom). The melodic line is distinctively original, 
not imitative of folk-music but achieving in itself a national 
character throughout. As in all Cikker’s music “Janosik” 
offers lively and fresh rhythmical ideas. The best example 
is in the outlaws’ dances (Scene 2) and in the great dance 
scene in lidwcnburg Castle. In the latter, fine and elegant 
Italian dance tunes are played first by the castle orchestra. 
Then the outlaws raid the castle, and as they take their leave 
of the vanquished nobles they dance the wild “odzemek.” 
The contrast of the dance rhythms and the building up to 
a climax has an electrifying effect even in a concert per¬ 
formance of the music. Finally, the crowning point of the 
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opera, Janosfk’s dance under the gallows, is a musical gem 
of Cikker’s ‘‘dance” inspiration. He has made wonderful 
use of the chorus, too. In the beginning, in Scenes 5 and 6, 
he has succeeded in conveying in the music itself the sharp 
distinction between the aristocratic milieu of the castle and 
that of the village. 

It would be a mistake to assume that the popularity of 
the theme alone was enough to ensure the opera’s success. 
On the contrary, a figure beloved of the nation has been 
fittingly enshrined in music of high quality. The course 
that Slovak opera is following, initiated by Suchoii’s “Kriit- 
fiava,” has been continued with great success and promise 
by “Janosik.” 

Evidently the composer, fired with enthusiasm for 
dramatic creation in music, was eager to use his new ex¬ 
perience. He chose a theme for his new opera, Beg Bajazid, 
which has much in common with that ofjanosik. Here, too, 
the central motif is love for his native country, for its people 
and its mountains. The story of the opera, drawn from the 
period of the Turkish invasion of Hungary and Slovakia, 
opens in the tent of Beg Hasan, one of the Turkish com¬ 
manders, who has sent his troops to loot in Slovakia. One 
of his officers, Abdul, returns with the news of an unsuccess¬ 
ful raid. In order to placate his chief he brings him a 
valuable gift, a little boy, whom he found by a stream near 
a deserted village. Beg Hasan decides to adopt the boy, 
whose name is Bajazid, as his son. He makes Abdul swear 
never to betray the secret of the boy’s origin. 

This is the prologue to a varied sequence of events. 
Beg Bajazid, now his father’s successor on the field of battle 
as well, captures his native village. Among many prisoners, 
is his mother and the girl Katka, with whom he falls in love 
and takes as his wife. Bajazid’s mother helps Katka during 
the birth of her son and is greatly surprised to find the same 
birthmark on the child’s body as that borne by her own lost 
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son. Hasan’s old friend, Abdul, then tells his new master 
the truth about his birth. Bajazid is guided by his emotions 
and frees the prisoners, his countrymen, and goes off with 
them into the Slovak mountains. 

This story, with its romantic plot, offered the composer 
many opportunities for lyrical musical pictures. Right at the 
beginning, in the prologue, we are moved by the quiet 
meditation of old Beg Hasan, accompanied from afar by 
sounds of camp life and the soldiers’ plaintive songs. Other 
such moving scenes are when Bajazid sings of his love for 
Katka, liis meditation beside the cradle and his emotion 
when he hears the prisoners’ songs—where has he heard 
them before? The libretto also gave great opportunities for 
effective contrasts between the Slovak villages and Bajazid’s 
palaces and harem in Constantinople. The conquest of 
Slovak villages, the death of their defenders, Turkish in¬ 
vasion, looting, the finding of Bajazid and his freeing of the 
prisoners, all these events directly call for dramatic treat¬ 
ment and for vivid characterization. The hero’s character 
is complicated, with its fusion between inherited traits and 
the inlluencc of education and environment. Bajazid’s 
mother and Abdul are also treated with insight. 

The conclusion of the opera presented a problem. The 
conflict was already solved and the final scene simply shows 
the prisoners and the hero returning home. Nevertheless, 
the tension and power of the opera are maintained until 
the last note sounds. This is achieved by Cikker’s music, 
which resounds with the beauty of the Slovak country, 
with the emotions of those who once more behold their 
native land, and the memories of home awakening in 
Bajazid’s heart. 

Cikker’s music in this opera is modern, with individual 
character, and showing a real mastery of instrumentation. 
The composer has here solved some of the problems with 
which he was faced in earlier works. He has advanced his 
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conception and treatment of recitative, and distinguished 
characters by stylizing their speech. He shows the differing 
Slovak and 'lurkish milieu, with skill and subtlety. 

Following the premiere at the Bratislava National 
Theatre in 1956, Cikker’s Beg Bajazid was performed in the 
same year in Ko§ice, at the Prague National Theatre and 
abroad. 

The years following the liberation of Czechoslovakia in 
1945 have been a period of rapid and tremendous develop¬ 
ment both economically and intellectually. In the cultural life 
of Czechs and Slovaks music has taken a foremost place and 
become an inseparable part of their daily life. Today we can 
say that these ten years have been the turning-point in the 
history of Slovak music, for during this period it has ac¬ 
quired a style of its own. In 1920 the eminent musicologist. 
Academician Zdenek N(ycdl)% had written: “What we miss 
in this music is something quite other than ability and inven¬ 
tiveness : it is the idea that could bring this art to life and make 
it a truly artistic whole. There is no central thought to 
unite all the composing, singing and playing into a single 
national art. Although the cult of the folk-song is intended 
as a substitute for this idea, this very fact is the best proof 
that a cult in itself docs not contain any creative thought.” 

This period is now definitely past. Slovak composers 
have been confronted with a new audience, a public who 
want to hear the life of their country evoked in beautiful 
and stirring music. Composers have found meaning and 
purpose in their work. They have acquired a new modern 
idiom whose national spirit is powerful and unaffected, but 
in which their personality is yet not obliterated. 

Slovak music has something of great beauty to add to 
the life of the Czechoslovak people as they build their new 
world, and there is no doubt that to many a concert hall 
and opera house in other countries it will bring a freshness 
of idea and charm. 
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